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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 



January-February, 1900. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Chickering Hall 
on Monday, January 22d, 1900, at 8.30 o'clock p.m. 

The chair was taken by Vice-President Moore. 

Seats on the platform were occupied by members of the Council 
and by the following invited guests: Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Hon. 
Joseph F. Daly, Hon. Geo. C. Barrett, Mr. John E. Parsons, Mr. 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, 

Hon. Morgan J. O'Brien, ) representing the Friendly Sons of St. 
Mr. B. Moynahan, f Patrick; 

^'' DoTgks 'fayJIr"^''^' I representing the General Society of Me- 
" John H. Waydell, ) chanics and Tradesmen ; 

Hon. Addison Brown. 

" Seth Low, 
Mr. D. O. Mills, 
Dr. H. H. Rusby, 

" T. F. Allen, 
Prof. N. L. Britton, 



representing the New York Botanical 
Garden ; 



representing the Torrey Botanical Club. 



The following persons, 
elected Fellows: 

J. Wheeler Hardley, 
C. W. Haskins, 
Richard A. Hudnut, 
Theodore W. Moses, 
Aymar Embury, 
C. G. Crawford, 
Wm. C. Le Gendre, 
F. G. Goodrich, 
Albert Delafield, 
Edward Harding, 
F. Benedict Herzog, 
Roswell Eldridge, 



recommended by the Council, were 

Henry Van Holland, 

Frank Lyman, 

Nikola Tesla, 

Fordham Morris, 

Jeremiah Evarts Tracy, 

George Turnure, 

W. D. H. Washington, 

Edward H. Cole, 

John Henry Timmerman, 

Wm. Paul Gerhard, C.E., 

Morris Loeb, 

W. J. Bormay. 



The Annual Report of the Council was presented and read : 

New York, January 6, 1900. 

To the American Geographical Society : 

The Council respectfully submit the following report for the year 1899 : 

The number of Fellows on the ist of January was 1,179. The additions during the 

year number 68. The losses by death, resignation, etc., were 83, and the total 
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Fellowship on the 31st of December was 1,164, of which number 297 were Life 
Fellows. 

The additions to the Library number 3,588, viz.; Periodicals and Pamphlets, 2,465; 
Books, 853; Maps and Charts, 258; Atlases, 12. Among the acquisitions may be men- 
tioned the Report of the Intercontinental Railway Commission, in seven volumes, 
quarto; the continuation of Lanciani's great topographical map of Rome, and a set of 
Zeiller's Topographies, in 11 volumes, folio. 

On the 1st of December the Council received an excellent portrait of our late 
President by Harper Pennington, a present to the Society from a number of sub- 
scribers. 

For the condition of the finances reference is respectfully made to the report of the 
Treasurer, herewith submitted. 

The Council, deeply impressed with a sense of the insecurity of the valuable library 
and collections in the present home of the Society, and convinced that the necessity 
of the case called for action, issued in February last a circular letter to the Fellows, 
setting forth the facts and inviting contributions to the Building Fund. 
In response to this appeal the following subscriptions were received : 

Joseph Loth $250.00 

William h . Du Bois 250.00 

Herman O. Armour 1,000.00 

Rev. E. A. Hoffmann 250.00 

Herman C. von Post 1,000.00 

Seth Low 250.00 

Chandler Robbins 1,000.00 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge 200.00 

George Watkinson 100.00 

Henry Parish 5,000.00 

James J. Higginson 250.00 

James J. Hill 100.00 

John D. Archbold 1,000.00 

Morris K. Jesup 1,000.00 

James B. Ford 2,500.00 

Anton A. Raven 1,000.00 

William C. Schermerhorn 1,000.00 

John A. Hadden 1,000.00 

Walter R. T. Jones , 250.00 

D. O. Mills 5,000.00 

William C. Whitney .' 250.00 

Gustav E. Kissel 500.00 

Chas. P. Daly 5,000.00 

Francis M. Bacon 1,000.00 

Moses Pierce 300.00 

Amounting to $29,450.00* 

These subscriptions, though generous in individual amounts, were in the aggregate 
disappointing, and it is hoped that others may yet be received. 

The Council proceeded, however, to purchase two lots of land, each 25 x 102 feet, 

* Since the Report was made, a subscription of $250 has been received from Mr, 
James Douglas, 
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in West 8ist Street, facing Manhattan Square, which were held, after mature consid- 
eration, to be in every way most desirable for the purposes of the Society. 

Plans for a new building have been drawn by the architects, Messrs. Howells and 
Stokes, and are being carefully studied by the Council; the problem being how to 
construct, with an inadequate fund and without incurring indebtedness, such a building 
as shall meet our requirements for the future as well as for the present, and constitute, 
at the same time, a worthy addition to the noble edifices of the city. 

The lots have been excavated for the foundation, and it is expected to begin the 
work of construction in the spring of this year. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Henry Parish, 

Chairman. 
Levi Holbrook, 

Secretary. 

The report ot the Treasurer was then presented and read : 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
Report of the Treasurer for the Year i8gg. 

The Treasurer respectfully reports that on January ist there was in 

Union Trust Co li.gSa 13 

During the year there have been received from Fellowship Dues, Sales 

of Publications and interest on invested funds 17,826 29 

$19,808 42 
There have been expended for salaries. Library, Publications, Meet- 
ings, House a/c. Explorations, Insurance, Postages, &c., &c 12,423 34 

$7,385 08 
There have also been received from Sales of investments. . . $59,700 00 

Donations to Building Fund 29,450 00 

89,150 00 

$96,535 08 
And there has been paid for two lots on West 8ist Street, and for taxes 

and charges thereon 91.380 81 

On December 30 there are in Union Trust Co $5,i54 27 

Walter R. T. Jones, 
New York, December 30th, 1899. Treasurer. 

The Committee charged with the duty of selecting candidates 
for the offices to be filled, made the following report: 

To the Council of the American Geographical Society : 

The Committee appointed to recommend to the Society suitable persons to be 
elected in January, igoo, to fill vacancies now existing and then occurring in the 
offices, respectfully reports: 

That as a tribute of respect to the memory of Judge Daly, it asks leave to defer 
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for the present any recommendation to fill the office of President, left vacant by his 
death : and 

It recommends the election of the following-named persons to the offices desig- 
nated ; 

W. H. H. Moore — for Vice-President, term to expire in January, 1903. 
Prof. W. Libbey — for Foreign Corresponding Secretary, term to expire in Janu- 
ary, 1903. 
Walter R. T. Jones — for Treasurer, term to expire in January, igoi. 
Francis M. Bacon, "| 
John Greenough, I 

Alexis A. Julien, [-for Councillors, terms to expire in January, 1903. 
S. Nicholson Kane, 
D. O. Mills, 

Henry Parish, Chairman, 
Chandler Robbins, 
Levi Holbrook, 

Committee. 
New York, January 6, 1900. 

It was moved and seconded that the Chairman should name one 
Fellow to cast the vote of the Society for the candidates, and the 
Chairman named Mr. A. A. Raven, who cast the vote accordingly, 
and the candidates were declared duly elected. 

The Chairma^ then announced that the Annual Meeting had 
been selected as an appropriate occasion for the commemoration of 
the life and services of the late President of the Society, Charles P. 
Daly, and added : 

One or two facts, within my own knowledge, briefly stated, may interest you. 

Fifty-six years ago it was my privilege to see him presiding as Judge in the Old 
City Hall. He was a young man, of slender form, and it was well known that 
his opportunities for preparation had been very limited. Some of the older lawyers 
looked upon him with grave apprehensions as to his success. His tireless industry, 
energy and perseverance soon put at rest their fears. 

About ten years after his appointment as judge he joined this Society for recrea- 
tion and pleasure. His long walks, between his home and the Court room, gave him 
exercise, health and vigor, and as I have heard him state, a good old age. In his 
leisure hours he took great delight in geographical studies. He little imagined that 
he would attain a world-wide distinction as a geographer. This Society at that time 
was very small. The eloquent Dr. Hawks, George Bancroft and Henry Grinnell 
were among its prominent members. 

As to Judge Daly's amiability and good temper I may state that in one of his 
judicial decisions he spent much time and thought in writing an opinion. It was on 
an important commercial question, and was considered so able and excellent that 
copies of it were printed in pamphlet form and widely circulated. Unfortunately the 
decision was reversed by the highest Court in the State. Sincere regrets were expressed 
to Judge Daly that so valuable a decision, supported by such clear and conclusive 
reasoning, should go for nothing. He said he made it a point not to have any feeling 
over such a result, and he uttered these words with much gentleness and equanimity. 
I am bound to say that two of the ablest Judges of that highest Court, one from New 
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York and one from Brooklyn, agreed with Judge Daly and wished to sustain his de- 
cision. 

Judge Daly in the closing years of his life was so well known as an authority in 
geographical science, and was so highly respected, that a letter of introduction from 
him to the leading Geographical Society of the world — I refer particularly to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London — would secure to the bearer all the consideration and 
attention he could reasonably desire. 

The Chairman then introduced Prof. William Libbey, who spoke 
as follows: 

Nations magnify their heroes, and communities their faithful citizens. We meet 
to-night to express our veneration for a well-spent life, and I appear before you out 
of esteem for Judge Daly, and respect for your request that I say a few words con- 
cerning his life and work in connection with this Society. 

Whenever death occurs there comes a break in the course of our thoughts, which 
causes a solemn feeling to take possession of us. That wondrous veil which separates 
us from what is beyond checks even our spirit's flight as with a sword'fe keen tip. We 
may have walked in closest and kindliest intercourse with our friend up to this point, 
but here the way is barred, and the unaided human eye, peering out into the dark- 
ness, feels no responsive ray of light. 

The longer the friendship has lasted, the deeper the meaning of fellowship, the 
richer the life, the greater does the void appear; and the chill of that fathomless ocean 
of the unknown strikes us back with a sigh upon its shore, — no matter how deeply we 
realize that it is not the barrier, but the gateway to eternity and immortal life. 

That a man should rise from the ranks to eminence, in this country, is no new 
thing but such development usually takes place along some single line. How often 
is it true that the broader elements, known as the humanities, are lacking in such 
growth ! 

I shall leave the story of the youth, the early struggles, and the success which 
crowned the efforts of Charles P. Daly in his chosen profession to abler lips than 
mine. It is my duty to give you a glimpse of his character from another standpoint, — 
that of the scientific man. 

The hardships of poverty, and the roughness of the forecastle, may make a " man ' 
out of good material, but do they always produce a scholar or a polished gentleman, — 
a friend of great men, the associate of men of letters? Neither do they always pro- 
duce a geographer; but I do not hesitate to say, that in this particular case they may 
have excited the curiosity first, and then the profounder interest which characterizes 
the true student of nature. Judge Daly had certainly cultivated all the virtues of a 
man of science, which find their highest reward in the possession of truth. He was an 
ardent and devoted lover of nature, and this craving for truth, which made him 
modest in his opinions and cautious in his statements, pervaded his character like the 
breath of life. 

He was full of enthusiasm, even in his old age, over each new discovery, and every 
advance of science brought him fresh enjoyment. 

Alexander von Humboldt said of him in 1851, " Few men have left upon me such 
an impression of intelligence on subjects of universal interest." Such being the case, 
it may be interesting to go back to those early days in his connection with the Society 
and discover, if possible, the sources from which the inspiration of this life took their 
rise, which so soon made him the President of the Society, and enabled him to fill 
that office so acceptably for thirty-six years. 
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We must remember that it was a formative period in geographical science. The 
teachers of that time had not yet really felt the power of Humboldt's life ; Ritter and 
Guyot were just beginning their pioneer work, which was to lead the way from what 
might be called the domain of imaginary geography to a better understanding of the 
subject. Those were the days in which such strangely fantastic ideas as the existence 
of Symmes Hole were seriously and gravely discussed. It may seem odd, but we do 
not have to go back a quarter of a century in our history as a Society to find one of 
our most distinguished members describing with great zeal at one of our meetings the 
open Polar Sea. It may have had its purpose in covering up the unseemly void left 
by the collapse of Symmes Hole, but I doubt if it could be anything more than a grace- 
ful retreat from that untenable theory. 

Judge Daly, with his logical mind, intent on gathering exact facts, could not pos- 
sibly be satisfied with such subtle and filmy dreams, and his whole career was a silent 
reproof of such ' ' easy chair " investigations. The facts, and nothing but facts, as 
the firm basis for true scientific knowledge, were what he sought, and he believed 
that they could be best accumulated through the agency of such an association as 
ours. 

Judge Daly's interest in the Society dates from the year of its foundation, as he 
became a member on February 15th, 1855. His connection with the Society must 
have been a vital one, as he was elected a member of its Council on December 2nd, 
1858. 

Shortly after this time, in 1859, he presented his first book to the Society — a most 
characteristic act, which was repeated throughout his life, as there has been one long 
line of such gifts from that time to this. In this way an ever increasing-iniiuence for 
good was started, as he was undoubtedly most instrumental in securing our large 
library, which ranks high among the world's collections upon geographical subjects. 

Soon after this we find him reading some masterly remarks before the Society upon 
a letter from D. O. King, on a trip to Siam; in the course of which he shows a keen 
appreciation of the new facts brought out by the letter. 

These two incidents illustrate to my mind the typical points in his character, while 
they show his deep interest in the Society as well. He was not content with gifts 
merely. His spirit longed for the benefit to be derived from study. He had what 
might be called a practical habit of mind. It made him strive to do something of last- 
ing good in what he undertook, and it kept him from trifling and self-seeking. 

In the same year, upon the occasion of the Humboldt Commemoration, he voiced 
the sentiments of the Society concerning that eminent geographer in words which are 
almost prophetic of his own career. I should like to read some of the sections of 
those resolutions, as I believe they fully represent our feelings at this time : 

'^Resolved, that we do not assemble to indulge a sentiment of regret at the 
termination of a life, which the great Author of the universe extended beyond the 
ordinary limit, but to express our sense of what that Ufe has accomplished, and of the 
noble example it presented to the age which it adorned, and to all future time ; " 

"Resolved, that his intellectual preeminence is heightened by the beauty of his pri- 
vate life, his disinterestedness and gentleness, his ready sympathy with and encour- 
agement of all who sought his aid or counsel, his strong faith in the future of human- 
ity, and his manly love of liberty as an element of human progress." 

At that time Judge Daly was already spoken of as " one who needed no commend- 
ation before this Society, since he devoted so much of his time, his means, and his 
counsels to its prosperity." He was evidently a self-made man in a very high sense — 
he was shaping and broadening his spirit, and his life thus became a means to a 
lofty end. 
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After the troubled times of the Civil War, when the existence of the Society seemed 
to be imperilled, he was the means of arousing new interest on the part of our citi- 
zens, and with the aid of the venerable Peter Cooper he brought new life to the 
organization. 

His contributions to the intellectual progress of this Society, and of the commu- 
nity, were many and varied. He was a master in the use of his time and opportu- 
nities, and his researches enabled him to produce papers of value and interest along 
several different lines. 

His first annual address upon the subject of geographical progress was read in 
January, 1873, ^"d many more followed it. That was the year of a great revival in 
all lines of geographical research. The great western expeditions, which did so much 
to develop that section of our country, were beginning; to bear fruit, and new Arctic 
explorations were being made. All these appealed strongly to him, and he empha- 
sized with pardonable pride the fact that they were American. 

We find, however, that he was not content with merely summarizing these purely 
geographical results, but that every subject relating to the study of the earth as a 
whole attracted his attention. The progress in Geology, Astronomy, Meteorology 
and Archaeology was also watched, and the most important facts were gleaned for his 
papers. 

Nor did this satisfy him. The Journal of the Society evinces many evidences of 
his activity in the domain of historical geography. Papers upon the ' ' History of 
Physical Geography," " The Early History of Cartography," " Stanley's Verifications 
of Ptolemy's Geography," and kindred topics, were presented, in addition to what 
might be called the routine work of the geographer. Great practical works, such as 
the Suez and Panama Canals, the draining of the Zuider Zee, etc., were considered, 
and he was often the means of bringing about a symposium upon some subject of 
immediate interest when leading authorities would present their contributions in short 
public addresses. The many and famous gatherings of this nature upon the subject 
6i Arctic work need only be alluded to in this connection as an illustration of his 
successful method of bringing about popular interest in an attractive manner. 

Surely all these forms of activity, the organization and furthering of the objects 
of this Society, the prosecution of investigations on his own part and the inciting of 
activity on the part of others, as well as the formulation and carrying out of a policy 
which has placed our Society upon a solid basis, are to be classed as geographical 
work of a high character. 

His interest in geography was not, however, merely theoretical. He took a lively 
interest in the men who devoted themselves to exploration. They were always wel- 
come guests at his table, and he aided them with both advice and money. Many 
explorers and scientific men have been entertained at his hospitable home, and when- 
ever honest and adventurous men sought his advice, they were sure to find him ready 
with encouragement and inspiration. 

He was peculiarly genial. To his personal qualities he owed much, and no one 
came into close contact with him without feeling the magnetic power of his life. 

What is the lesson of such a life if not the inspiration to future work ? Under 
such an impulse do we not feel a deeper sense of duty and a keener appreciation of 
the opportunities of life ? 

If I were to review the history of this Society, which, in a large degree, is the 
history of the life of Judge Daly, I should divide it into three parts : 

First, the early period of the struggle, for existence, from 1854 to 1876. This term 
of years ended in the secure establishment of the Society in a home of its own, with 
an almost unrivalled collection of books and charts. 
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A second period of twenty-two years brings us to the time when the Society, by 
the gradual accumulation of the necessary funds, felt able to provide a suitable build- 
ing for its purposes. No public aid brought about this result. It has been such a 
quiet growth that but very few of even our members know the position attained by 
the Society as the reward of careful planning. Much more remains to be done, how- 
ever, before we can enter upon the true labors of such a Society and realize the full 
possibilities of our corporate existence. 

The third epoch we have now entered upon, and I feel sure that if Judge Daly 
could say one word to us to-night, it would be to urge us to carry out the spirit of the 
motto of Prince Henry, the Navigator, " Talent de bien faire " — to cultivate the ability 
to be useful. 

Geography can no longer, as in the past, be represented by a bent figure gazing 
into the unknown, puzzled by all it sees, but by a form, straight and erect, bearing 
aloft a torch, lighted to aid in the full study and development of our earth. The part 
we will play in this progress remains for us to determine. 

The long and useful career of Judge Daly is ended. His genial and patriarchal 
figure will no longer be seen among us, but his spirit must live in our midst. 

The Chairman then invited the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt to 
address the Society. Mr. Hewitt said: 

I almost fear that the extemporaneous remarks I may be able to make will impair 
the pleasant impression left by Prof. Libbey, who has in such fitting terms described 
the value and beauty of Judge Daly's life. I think I must have known him longer 
than any one in this hall. He was but six years my senior, so that I may say I have 
known him all my life — certainly for more than sixty years. I did not know him when 
he was a boy attending the school of Alderman Brady, in company with James T. 
Brady, afterwards so distinguished at the bar, and with John McCloskey, who subse- 
quently became Archbishop and a Cardinal in the Catholic Church. These eminent 
men, however, were never tired of recalling his sweet and lovely temper and the 
promise of his boyish days. It was true that he was born of humble people, but, if 
he had been rocked in a royal cradle and nurtured in the lap of luxury and refine- 
ment, he could not have had a loftier soul, and his character and his life would have 
been an honour to any family, however elevated and powerful. 

I first saw Judge Daly at a meeting of the New York Literary Societ)', which had 
just been founded, and included all the rising young men of the day. The meetings 
were held in Apollo Hall, and I had been invited to attend some of them in order to 
take lessons in debate. Certainly the young men who formed the society justified 
their youthful reputation by their subsequent success. Besides Daly there were Samuel 
J. Tilden, Elijah Ward, Theodore Tomlinson, Lorenzo B. Shepard and, most prom- 
inent of all, McElligott, who was a teacher in the school of Forest and Mulligan, then 
the leading boys' school in New York. . 

When Daly rose to present his side of the argument on that evening he talked for 
three hours. The subject was handled from every possible point of view, and nothing 
of importance was left out. I remember well the masterly manner in which he dealt 
with the matter under discussion. He was answered by Tilden, who also talked for 
three hours, in order to do justice to his side of the question. The young men of that 
day were certainly giants in talk, if in nothing else. After the close of the discussion 
I was presented to Daly, . and I remember his friendly manner and his willingness to 
give me' advice as to how to handle questions in debate. He was then a young man 
of about twenty-one. 
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Of his early life he seldom spoke, even after I began to know him very intimately. 
We have spent many hours, days and weeks together in the privacy of his house and 
of my own. Once or twice he alluded to his experience in the merchant service, and 
1 could see that his nature, innately refined and gentle as it was, must have suffered 
keenly under many a rude shock, and possibly from rough unkindness. The loss of 
his parents so early in life must have made things exceedingly hard for him; and that 
he was able, having had but a limited training in school and no other education but 
such as he acquired by his own unaided efforts, to rise by steady progression to the 
position he held in the world, is proof of his great gifts and of a strength of will which 
enabled him to overcome all obstacles. 

His sense of honour, too, was of a very lofty kind. When the opportunity was 
given to him to advance himself by entering the office of a lawyer, who saw the promise 
of great things in him, he declined to take advantage of the opportunity until the term 
of his apprenticeship to the carpenter's trade was finished. The man to whom he was 
apprenticed had died, but the widow needed his services, and Daly's sense of duty 
kept him firmly to the obligation which he felt that he owed to a helpless woman. 

In all his experience of life one thing was very remarkable — the harder his lot 
was, the more gentle and lovable he became. His knowledge was wide, and he 
improved every opportunity to add to it. He was in the truest sense a self-made man. 
If I were speaking to an audience of young people, I would hold Judge Daly up as 
an example — an inspiration, so to speak — because his life has shown what may be done 
by perseverance, integrity and courage in the face of obstacles which would deter most 
men and be a hindrance to success. Of course, he was not an ordinary boy, but one 
with peculiar and great gifts, to which, however, he was absolutely loyal, so that it 
may be said of him that he never wasted time or trifled with the talents which he 
possessed. 

Prof. Libbey has spoken of his great services to the American Geographical Society. 
They cannot be overrated. It is perfectly true that to Judge Daly, and to him only, 
the Society owes its resurrection. He joined it in the first year of its existence, and 
soon took a prominent part in its transactions. When the Civil War came on, how- 
ever, interest in scientific bodies naturally diminished, so that in i860 it seemed as if 
the Geographical Society would be abandoned. I well remember his saying to me on 
one occasion : 

" The Geographical Society is, I fear, dead. It has no money and no place in 
which to house its valuable library of books. We will give them to the Cooper Union, 
where they will be accessible to the public." 

I advised him not to do this, but offered to house the books until such time as 
interest in the work of the Society might be revived and a home of its own be secured. 
He accepted the offer, and for about five years the books were kept in one of the 
alcoves of the Cooper Union, where the Society used to maintain a feeble existence. 
When the war was over, however. Judge Daly and his associates were able to revive 
the public interest in the work of the Society and to raise the funds required for the 
purchase of its present home. In this it v^as the privilege of Mr. Cooper and myself 
to assist. 

On all geographical matters Judge Daly was a recognized authority. He was as 
well known abroad as at home, and when the great International Geographical Con- 
gress was held in Europe in 1895 he was chosen by unanimous consent to make the 
reply to the opening address of the Duke of York, the presumptive heir to the English 
throne. I was not so fortunate as to be present, but I was in Europe at the time, 
and I heard from others that the scene was most impressive and remarkable. It is 
certainly memorable that the representative of our country on that occasion, delegated 
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by the older nationalities to reply to the Prince, should be a man born in poverty and 
who owed his position to the favourable influence of free institutions. I refer to this 
matter here for the sake of recalling the wonderful dignity of character which Judge 
Daly manifested on all public occasions, and his insensibility to the deference due to 
rank and power. He was a gentleman to the manner born, and moved among men 
as the unconscious equal of nobles and princes . 

Judge Daly was interested and well informed on all subjects of art and science. 
He was fond of poetry, he loved the fine arts, and enjoyed music, and in all of them 
he was more than a critic. Gifted with an unusually sweet and expressive voice, his 
singing was a treat to those who were permitted to enjoy it. When Thackeray came 
to America to lecture on the " Four Georges," it was my good fortune to meet him 
and the late C. P. Cranch at the Century Club after the lectures were over. Thack- 
eray and Daly both had clear, low tenor voices, and the Judge would sing the Irish 
melodies he knew so well in a way to touch the heart most deeply. Thackeray would 
follow with those songs which have been preserved, such as ' ' Little Billee " and the 
"Bouillabaisse," while Cranch, who, singularly enough, was gifted with the same 
kind of voice, would give us the melodies of our own country. The memory of these 
evenings spent in such company is very dear to me and will go with me to the grave. 
Ah! noctes coenseque deflm. 

Of his judicial career it is not necessary for me to speak. Others better qualified 
will testify to his long and honourable service upon the bench. I will refer, however, 
to his appointment to the Common Pleas at the early age of twenty-eight years. He 
had been a member of the Assembly, where he had gained the confidence and respect 
of Governor Bouck, who at that time made the judicial appointments. The term of 
Judge Inglis was about to expire. He was a candidate for reappointment, and his 
ability and reputation certainly entitled him to have his wish gratified. The Gov- 
ernor, however, was obstinate, and insisted upon appointing Judge Daly to the 
position. He promptly declined the offer and urged the Governor to reappoint Judge 
Inglis. The matter caused considerable discussion at the time, and certainly the 
general judgment of the Bar was that the Governor was wrong. Nevertheless, when 
it became apparent that he would not recede from his position. Judge Inglis person- 
ally requested Daly to take the place, and at length the latter consented and began 
his judicial career with fear and trepidation. The result, however, certainly justified 
the good opinion of the Governor. It happened that Daly sat longer upon the bench 
than any man of his day and generation. No one could have been more diligent 
and certainly no judge of our time has given greater evidence of learning and that 
breadth of intellect which is the essential quality of a great judge. After the posi- 
tion became elective, and at a time when party feeling ran very high, and when it 
was said that Tweed had decreed his dismissal. Judge Daly was re-elected by the 
unanimous vote of his fellow-citizens — a result which had never before and has never 
since occurred in this city. His retirement from the bench was a subject for gen- 
eral regret, and during the remainder of his life he occupied a position among his 
fellow-citizens almost unique. I happened to know personally that offers of public 
employment in conspicuous positions were made to him, but he preferred to pass the 
evening of his days in the quiet of his home, in the enjoyment of his library and the 
performance of such general duties as fall to the lot of citizens who become sages 
and are classed among the grand old men of the time. Certainly Judge Daly was 
happy in the last years of his life, so long as Mrs. Daly survived. Their union 
was a very perfect one, and the blow which left him alone manifested itself, as we al] 
could see, in the decay of that vitality which had enabled him to accomplish so much 
useful work in the world. 
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Perhaps I ought to speak of the part which Judge Daly played in many of the 
most important political events of our time. During the Civil War he was constantly 
called in consultation by President Lincoln, Secretary Seward and Secretary Chase. 
His advice at critical moments was decisive, and his influence among the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, with whom he was on terms of intimate association, was of 
the greatest value. I doubt whether any man at that time wielded a more powerful 
and conservative influence than Judge Daly, and in the final work of reconstruction, 
his voice was always on the side of generous treatment toward the States who had 
sacrificed everything for what they believed to be right. The generosity of Judge 
Daly was conspicuous in the trying times for the South, which followed the close of 
the war. His house and his table were always open to his Southern friends, and they 
were made to feel that they were welcome, not merely to the hospitality, but to the 
generous consideration of their fellow-citizens of the North. 

On the whole, I think I may say that no citizen of New York has ever led a more 
useful life, or left a more lovable name behind him, than our departed friend. He 
was an embodiment of sweetness and light, and I think I am justified in saying 
None knew him but to love him. 
Nor named him but to praise. 

At the close of Mr. Hewitt's remarks, Prof. N. L. Britton, Direc- 
tor of the New York Botanical Garden, was introduced and spoke 
as follows: 

Judge Daly was extremely fond of plants, trees and flowers; not only from the 
aesthetic standpoint of natural beauty, but he also had a profound appreciation of the 
uses of plants and their products, and of the more abstruse scientific questions of 
botany as well. I have talked with him along all these lines, and while he always 
disclaimed being a botanist, the conversation showed that he was well informed in a 
broad way about many of the problems of modern biological science. Plant distribu- 
tion and plant utility were probably the topics which interested him most, owing to 
their intimate relationship to geography and economic science. 

Both Mrs. Daly and the Judge were active participants in the movement, com- 
menced in 1888, for the establishment of the New York Botanical Garden, which 
now, through their efforts and those of other public-spirited and philanthropic men 
and women, is rapidly developing, with the cordial co-operation of the City, into a 
noteworthy institution. Mrs. Daly was an influential member of the Committee from 
the Torrey Botanical Club which guided the movement, secured the necessary legisla- 
tion, and raised by subscription a quarter of a million of dollars as a permanent 
endowment fund, in advance of any construction work being begun. Judge Daly 
threw all the weight of his irresistible personality and his trenchant argument into 
the endeavor, and subscribed liberally to the endowment. The early meetings of 
those most earnest in the movement were held at his residence, and he published a 
pamphlet for private distribution entitled " The Need of a Botanical Garden in New 
York," which was of very great assistance in informing others of the scope of the 
Committee's aspirations. 

In the disposition of their estates both he and Mrs. Daly made most generous 
provision for the Botanical Garden, and it may be safely asserted that few have done 
more for botany in New York than our lamented friends. 

They are commemorated in botany by a small but beautiful sunflower, which I 
found, in company with the Judge, while exploring in the vicinity of his country-place 
at Sag Harbor, and which I have described and dedicated to them under the name of 
Belianthus Dalyi. 
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Mr. John E. Parsons, President of the Association of the Bar, 
came forward on the invitation of the Chairman, and said: 

" May I add a few words with particular reference to tlie simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness of Judge Daly's character ? He was a most learned man, thoroughly versed 
in literature and law, philosophy, science and art. His learning did not consist in a 
mere smattering about a great many subjects. It was profound and exact. And he 
had a memory which never forgot. In contrast with this was an openness, a cordial, 
ity, a genuineness which were most attractive. I remember Judge Daly during a 
large part of his judicial life ; from the time when I looked up to him with the awe 
and reverence with which a young lawyer regards a judge down to a later period 
when I was honored with his friendship and was permitted by him to meet on equal 
terms. From th? beginning I was impressed with his kindness, the consideration 
which he showed to younger men, his patience and his unruffled amiability. In the 
summer of 1880 I was travelling in Europe with my family, and to the hotel at Munich 
where I was staying came Judge and Mrs. Daly. We were together for several 
days, visiting the many objects of interest and on occasion going to a concert hall or 
beer garden. The Judge was like a child, delighted with everything, interested in 
everything, appreciative and genial to the last degree. He knew more about beer 
than a brewer, about art than a painter, about music than a professor. 

I do not see how it was possible for anybody to be brought into close relation 
with him without being drawn to him by the warmth of his sympathetic nature. He 
came occasionally to Lenox, where I spent my summers. I think that it was always a 
question whether in leaving he would remember to take his belongings with him. I 
am very sure that there was one, and perhaps more than one occasion when his keys 
went astray or his return railroad ticket was mislaid, or something else was missing. 
Even this was characteristic. He was a delightful companion, always willing to 
listen, never making a parade of his learning, interested in all the ordinary events of 
life, unassuming as a boy. 

I ought not to close without a few words about Judge Daly as a lawyer. In a 
notable case argued subsequent to his retiring from the Bench he was with me as 
counsel. It had been thought better by those who were associated in the case that it 
should be suggested to the Judge that in his argument he should be as succinct and 
as directly to the point as was possible. His brief and his argument were models of 
condensed and direct reasoning. It was a surprise and a delight to me that it was 
possible for him to put in so small compass such a wealth of discussion. I took 
occasion to tell him so. He was pleased with all the ingenuousness of a child. 

The place which Judge Daly's death left vacant it will be difficult to fill. Espe- 
cially is that true here. It is not only because of the vastness of his information and 
his active and exceptional interest ; it is as well because of the loveliness and the 
dignity of his character, which impressed all who were brought into association with 
him. New York may well mourn her loss. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Parsons's address, the Chairman intro- 
duced Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu, who spoke briefly of all that he 
owed to Judge Daly's recognition of his work as an explorer, and 
gave a few reminiscences which illustrated the Judge's interest in 
every phase of life and character. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 
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A regular meeting of the Society was held at Chickering Hall 
on Monday, February 19, 1900, at 8 o'clock p. m. 
Vice-President Moore in the Chair. 

The following persons, recommended by the Council, were 
elected Fellows: 

Walter Jones Hewlett, 
Herbert L. Bridgman, 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. T. C. Mendenhall, President of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, who addressed the Society on 
the subject of the Alaska Boundary. 

On motion, the Society adjourned. 



